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PASS IT ON 


This paper is produced in aid of the Church 
Army Association’s War Funds, to enable 
them to purchase mobile canteens. 

Revenue depends upon advertising sup- 
port, and you can support advertisers by 
passing on this paper to your chums. 


Above all 


- issue. 


. necessary imposition. The serving 


HAIG HOUSE, 


LONDON 


OUR 
CRUSADE 


E did something when we 
started our “ crusade’”’ last 

We automatically got the 
support of the people we are cru- 
sading for—you—and our digs in 
certain directions went home and 
were not too much liked. 

Readers have written in con- 
gratulation for our efforts. If the 
paper controller sees the stacks of 
letters he will probably ban corre- 
spondence to Reveille in future. 

And let me quote from a few 
letters. ‘‘ Work for us, Reveille,” 
writes ‘‘ One Stripe.’’ ‘‘ We have 
no one else to do it. We know 
what we are up against, and we 
are prepared to make every sacri- 
fice cheerfully. But some of these 
sacrifices are unnecessary and un- 
fair. You named some last week, 
but there are others.” 

There are others. 
R.A.F., 
come. 

“The cost of living is mounting. 
It will continue to go up. We can 
anticipate that soon we shall have 


“ Smith,”’ 
writes about more to 


to pay extra for cinema shows, 


extra for meals in cafes, extra for 
bus and train journeys. Civilians 
‘are demanding extra money to 
meet rising costs, but no one sug- 
gests that our pay should be 
increased.’’ And he ends as so 
many letters end: ‘‘ Something 
should be done about it!” 

Something should. We suggest 
that the people who could do most 
are our representatives in Parlia- 
ment. Some of those six hundred- 
odd members should be working 
on behalf of our men. They should 
be trying to improve his lot, doing 
their duty to him just as much as 
he is doing his duty now. 

The simplest way would be to 
increase his pay in order to keep 
pace with civilians’ increased 
wages and the rising cost of living. 
If that direct and simple method 
does not appeal to our M.P.s (for 
members of Parliament are notori- 
ously reluctant to do anything 
which is simple and obvious), we 
suggest that indirectly the soldier 
might be relieved of some of the 
burdens of increased taxation. 

In this issue we will confine 
ourselves to one problem. 

Our men should not have to pay 
increased postage on their letters. 
It is totally unfair, and an un- 


man or woman should at least be 
allowed the old postal rate for their 
letters. 

This could be arranged. Will 
some energetic M.P. set about 
doing so without delay ? 
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LETTER FROM THE 


AIR MINISTER 


Following the letter of good wishes we 
received for our first issue from the Rt. Hon. 
A. V. Alexander, M.P., First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Reveille is pleased to announce 
that the Rt. Hon. Sir Archibald Sinclair, 
M.P., Secretary of State for Air, has con- 
sented to be patron of this second issue. 

We are especially appreciative of these 
messages of good-will, coming to us at a 
time when these ministers are so obviously 
fully occupied with matters of national 
urgency. 


FIRST OF THE FAN MAIL 


Below we reproduce part of the first letter received in 
appreciation of ‘‘ Reveille,’’ as the troops’ own paper. Under- 
neath we print the letter in full. No other comment is 


required, as this letter speaks for itself. 


LECeWwED 
59 MAY 1940 


CHURCH ARMY CLUBS FOR H.M. FORCES 


er RD 
F rom A Pp stp PR, Goren, 


Supplied to men of H.M. Forces for personal correspondence only. 


Dear Sirs, 


Having just digested the contents of the first issue of Reveille, I feel bound to 
congratulate you on the most valuable literary contribution to the welfare and enter- 


tainment of the troops yet produced. Its articles are well chosen and written with an 
obviously full understanding of the needs of the average Service man. The splendid 
article describing the crying need for adequate legal advice for every soldier, and the 
consequent helplessness and confusion that befalls the married and dependent members 
of the fighting forces as the result of the lack of this, has already had enthusiastic attention 
from those in a position to appreciate its importance amongst many of the chaps that 
use our canteens. ; 

The crusade regarding the hardships of the new taxes that fall so heavily on the 
soldier’s thinly-lined purse must have raised a tremendous longing in the heart of every 
soldier that at least something may be done about this burning topic. Incidentally, 
I should like to point out that many of our chaps have for some time past been affixing 
1id. stamps to letters with their name and address clearly written on the back of the 
envelope. Is this official? If not it does seem to suggest a practical solution to the 
main difficulty presented by the Government regarding that of civilians taking advantage 
of the cheap rate. Before closing, I might also report that I have already made up my 
mind to deal with your patriotic advertisers whenever possible in return for their grand 
support which enables you to produce such a fine paper, and I have already purchased 
a packet of Reudel Bath Salts advertised therein to relieve my weary feet ! 

All best wishes—and thanks again for producing such a ripping paper. 


A GRATEFUL GUNNER. 


It gives me great pleasure to act as 
patron of this issue of Reveille. 

Your enterprise in publishing and distributing 
this newspaper free to members of His Majesty's Forces 
throughout the United Kingdom deserves and will 


assuredly receive their gratitude. 


. 


AIR MINISTRY, 
WHITEHALL,S.W.1. 
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CIGREETIES 
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‘| N a moment I think you boys 

will agree that Judge Bensley 
Wells can go right to the head of 
his class. 

And why? Well, the judge had 
a case before him in which a soldier 
was being sued for possession at 
Woolwich County Court. The 
soldier was in France, and his wife 
appeared in his stead. 

She had three children under five, 
and another expected. She had been 
waiting some time for her Army 
allowance, and the rent was twenty 
weeks in arrears. The- London 
' County Council sued. 


Their collector had given her an 
ultimatum : five shillings a week off 
the arrears to start with, then 1os.— 
or get out. Now she was in tears in 
court. 

“What can you afford to pay?” 
asked the judge. 

“ Two-and-six a week, sir,’ said 
the soldier’s wife. 

Whereupon the judge made an 
order for possession suspended. while 
the 2s. 6d. a week was paid off the 
arrears. 


But the L.C.C. collector still 
pressed. He asked for leave to pro- 
ceed forthwith. 

“No,” said Judge Bensley Wells, 
“this woman has already been 
frightened enough.” 

Good for him! 


* * * 


OOKS like there’ll be no such thing 
as “over military age” in this 
war, doesn’t it ? All the Old Bills are 
back with their arquebuses, anxious 


to have a pop at possible parachut- 


ists, and now King Quisling, has | 


stirred up the old brigade more 
than ever. 

On the morning of the Belgian 
sell-out, one would-be combatant 
rushed round to the Ministry of 
Information; shot-gun in hand, and 
virtually stormed the Bastille. An 
old warrior of seventy, he practically 
held ’em up at the point of the gun— 
demanding action, Action, ACTION! 

He wanted the Ministry to tell him 
just where warriors were needed most 
at that moment, and was prepared to 
journey there immediately at his own 
expense! The sentinels outside the 
M.O.I. had some difficulty in cooling 
this fiery old patriot down. 

Grandpa’s always wanted. to have 


2 hand in the war, anyway ever since 
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the early days of A.R.P., when he got 
out the old tricycle and labelled it 
~Prierity: 
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O you care a Brassoed button these 
days what film stars eat for break- 
fast, or who they were with last night 
at some function “‘away from it 
all’? ? Some columnists still seem 
to think you do. 

If this sort of twaddle is supposed 
to maintain the ‘‘morale of the 
troops’ by inferring that civilians 
are ‘“‘ keeping going on the Home 
Front,” then some of these “ isola- 
tionists’”’ in happy Hollywood had 
better think again before they send 
their stuff for publication in this 
island. 

In a film bulletin I was sent 
recently, I was solemnly informed 
that Miss Joan Crawford had decided 
that the time had come when she 
must refuse further offers to make her 
an ‘“‘ honorary officer ”’ of something 
or other. 

Who cares ? 

You may have hung Joan’s picture 
on the canteen wall, but you weren't 
thinking of asking her to become your 
“honorary sergeant,’’ were you ? 


* * * 


"THERE'S another thing, too. 
While the English colony in 
Hollywood sit tight at a time when 
they could bring their talents to their 
own country, Robert Montgomery 
(an American) has given them a lead. 
After a summer in England, he has 
set stardom aside to go and drive an 


ambulance in France. I'll bet Bob 
will drive that ambulance like no- 
body’s business. He is about the 
most nonchalant driver I have ever 
met—smooth and speedy. 

When, on a drive from Hollywood 
to the coast, a car used to flash past 
me, I could always be pretty certain 
that its driver was—Robert Mont- 
gomery. 


* * * 


I, blokes—got any new war slang 
words? If so, Reveille will be 
glad to hear of them—purely from 
an academic viewpoint, of course! 
With an eye to the main chance, we 
might go into the dictionary business 
when the war’s over... 


I have just been looking through 
T. Werner Laurie’s list of The Sol- 
diers War Slang, compiled from the 
last war. All the old sweats’ familiar 
phrases are there, but there are some 
which are one up on me—and on 
you, too, I guess. 

For instance, how often do you 
get leave to “ go binting’”’? Here is 
the definition :— 


BinTING (Go): To go on leave to 
Cairo to seek female society. _(“ Bunt,” 
a girl, Arabic.) 


Others I find included are :— 


Clutching Hand: Quarter-master. 

Coggidge: Paper —either news- 
paper or writing paper. 

Comic Cuts : Divisional orders. 

Earhole : Wanting to borrow. 

Knocker : Non-payer. 


Mournful Maria: Siren at Dun- 
kirk used to signal approach of long- 
range shell. 


Red Herrings : Statf Officers wear- 
ing red hat-band and tabs—on home 
service. 


Two dots and a dash: Fried eggs 
and bacon. 


By this time, maybe, you have a 
few which can improve on these. 
Send them along for classification if 
you have. 


* * * 


HY does a midshipman wear but- 

tons on his sleeve? To remind 
him that he ought to use his hand- 
kerchief. ..... 


Which brings us to the soldier’s 
problem of saluting. For the Tom- 
my, walking in crowded places, in the 
West End, on escalators and so forth, 
saluting in its present form 7s at 
times a problem. His hand, to con- 
form with the regulation salute ‘to 
superior officers, has to describe a 
wide sweep for which there. isn’t 
always adequate space. 


Look at the utility of the sailor’s 
salute by comparison, designed to 
accommodate itself to confined 
spaces and narrow gangways. 

The Army might well take a leaf 
out of the Navy’s book in this partic- 
ular—and it would be absurd for the 
diehards to contend that this would 
militate against discipline. 


NOTE 
‘* Reveille ’’ is published fortnightly, in 
the interests of economy, and not weekly 
as was the original intention. 


REVEILLE 


180 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 
HOLBORN 4840 


Comment 


WHEN a paper, started as a 

weekly, fails to appear for a 
fortnight, as Reveille has done, an 
explanation is obviously required. 
It is simple. 

There is a shortage of all things, 
and especially newsprint. We 
have all got to economize. And 
the publisher of Reveille decided 
that his economy would take the 
form of producing this paper fort- 
nightly instead of weekly. 

That is all. 


* * * 


We take this opportunity of 
thanking those very many readers, 
‘“ Somewhere in England,” who 
have written in praise of Reveille. 
In our next issue we intend to 
publish a letter column, so if you 
have anything interesting to say, 
write to us and we'll see about 
publishing it. 


A word of caution. We do not 


want toreply toreaders. Wewant . 


profits to go to the Church Army, 
to provide you with more canteens, 
and not to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer via the Post Office. 
Stamps are expensive nowadays. 

And we strike an original note 
here. We must be the only paper 
which requests its readers to write 
anonymously. The editor has no 
wish to be interned on a charge of . 
collecting information relating to 
the disposition of troops in this 
country 

So give your address as ‘‘ Some- 
where in England.” 


* * * 


We had criticism of the printing 
of our first issue. 

When possible, we shall try to 
bring out one as well printed as this, 
the second. But you must realize 
that we are dependent upon what 
paper we can get, and if we can only 
secure poor paper, then our unfortu- 
nate printer can only turn out an 
indifferent production. 
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HENEVER I marvel at you 
English people’s adaptful- 
ness to the topsy-versa 

conditions of these times, my 
Uncle Rameses, who is a very 
learned pedagogue in his native 
land, what you term a know-all, 
says a nation that can be incul- 
cated to transmit crores of postal 
orders each week to the football 
puddle proprietors in peace-time 
can be disciplined to any discon- 
venience in war-time, so what. 
As your quaint English idiom has 
it : my uncle is aquainted with his 
onions. 

But now the nation has exchanged 
the football coupon for the food 
coupon, and your Government have 
made the postal order legal. Which 
means you can now spend the postal 
order on yourself instead of sending 
it to the football puddle. I will ex- 
pound. The night behind last, after 


my many futile endeavours to mount 
a bus have been set at nothing by a 
bevy of the weaker sex, one of which 
wear khaki and say I require ‘“‘a sock 
in the kisser,” I rent a taxi-car to my 
lodgings instead. The damage (ex- 
pense) is rs. gd. and I hand the taxi- 
gent four 6d. (tanner) postal orders, 
. being 3d. gratuity for himself. 
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TURNED OUT DARK AGAIN! 


Being impressions of a foreign resident in War-time London 


Reproduced from ‘‘ A.R.P. and A.F.S. Review,’’ by permission of the publisher 
and the author, B. Howard. 


He inspect these in the very faint 
illumination, and he say you haven’t 
got a fewration coupons as well have 
you, gov’nor; and I say no, very 
sorry, having given same to my land- 
lady. The dim light must have 
caused the optical delusion, because 
he say he think I have a bleeding 
cheek. Carefully I grope my face but 
can decipher no wound, so I bid him 
night-night and leave him fervently 
blessing my forefathers in the dark- 
out. 

My landlord is absent on R.A.S.C. 
work when I enter, but my landlady 
is hearkening-in to the B.B.C. Home 
Surfeit, and I marvel how wonderful 
is Nature. In peace-time everyone 
have to manipulate their own gramo- 
phone records, but to-day with so 
many people of all sexes on war work 
one B.B.C. enunciator puts on re- 
cords for the whole nation, which is 
Nature’s method of restoring the 
balance, and how. 

“Oh Mr. Nullah, you haven’t got a 
stamp on you have you?’’ my landlady 
ask me as I disrobe my hat. I say 
no, very sorry ; and she say she have 
wrote to her two little brats which 
have been evaccinated and she want 
to post letter being anxious to know 
how they are, not having heard from 
them for several ages, how sharper 
than a thankless serpent it is to have 
a toothless child. 

She say the demesne do not seem 
the same place without her offspring. 
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Headquarters : 


Telegrams 
“* Battleaxe, Wesdo, London.” 


WR Hipwell, Esq., 
"REVEILLE", 
180, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


Dear Mr,Hipwell, 


55 BRYANSTON STREET, MARBLE ARCH, LONDON, W. 1. 


Telephone : 


Paddington 9211-9 (Nine Lines—all Departments). 


2lst May, 1940. 


We were delighted to receive the cheque for the 


£200 for a mobile canteen in respect of the advertis- 


ing in the first issue of the paper "REVEILLE", and 


the official receipt has been despatched. 


We wish the paper which is issued with the 


consent of the Church Army in aid of the Church Army 


War Funds every success, 


Yours sincerely, 


rayne fh 24 


A. E,Reffold 


(Organising Secretary). 


So I say to her I will procure the 
postage stamp and post letter ; and 
I replenish my hat, sling my gas- 
meter over the shoulder and once 
more rebound into the dark-out. 

I have to navigate very circum- 
spectly in the dark-out: oh yes, or 
else. In the street I am able to dis- 
criminate the difference between the 
lamp-post and the foot-pedestrian, 
because the foot-pedestrian walk into 
me and say why the devil don’t you 
look where you are a-going of ; but 
the lamp-post walk into me and say 
nothing, like Old Man River. Also 
the lamp-post sometimes have a small 
dog at the base, and I wonder if he is 
painting the white stripes around, or 
what. 

Your wise Government think of 
everything, for, if my physiognomy 
gets beaten to a pulp owing to lamp- 
post walking into me, my Uncle 
Rameses can detect my authenticity 
by means of my identification card, 
identification disc, ration-tome, and 
the ominous epistle from the black- 
mailing numismatist who terms him- 
self the income-tax collator. (1,000 
confusions upon his head, I say.) 

Often I have marvelled at the some- 
what stupendous cash which the 
philatelist-men pay for postage 
stamps, but now I realise why it is, 
having tried to acquire a 1}d. stamp 
in the dark-out. I grip many objects 
to find the slot-machine, but only 
stamp I get is a hefty one on the foot 


from the indignant female who say 


I ought to know better, being a 
danger to all, and she would not 
allow her young daughter to traverse 
in the dim unless with a convoy of 
sailormen. Oh yeah, I say, and beat 
a rapid retirement, being I would 
rather face a lot more lamp-posts 
than the lady’s monologue. 

I find machine, break glass and 
insert coinage, but no stamps emit 
because machine is the conflagration- 
alarm, ana I think perhaps the A.F-S. 
gents may arrive to inquire what for 
and why, so I am gone before you 
know what I am up to. 


However, Iamable to secure stamp 
(14d.)and a glass of Scottish(too damn 
dear) at the local public-inn, and I 
marvel that I can acquire stamp 
there when the post office have closed, 
yet in the daytime it is rather more 
than useless to expect to obtain alco- 
holics at the post office after the 
public-inn have closed for the after- 
noon recess. I think your London 
police-women wonderful, but your 
London post office ladies not so hot, 
no fear. I do not yet know what to 
think of your A.T.S. and W.R.N.S. 
usherettes in the peaked cap—I must 
have notice of that query, as your 
M.P.s say. 


ape 
| ERENT 


The public-inn have a numerosity 
of consumers from the branch office 
of the local Militia. With the maztre 
ahétel (publican) they discuss the 
Ministration of Informatory which is 
the wise Government department 
which Sees No News, Hears No News, 
and Speaks No News. (Say nowt.) 
But this is no impedance to the 
military experts from the camp: 
they know better than your War 
Office what Signor Hitler’s next move 
will be, and how. With fingers 
dipped in beer they trace wet lines on 
the bar counter denoting the Front 
Line, the Siegfried Line, Maginot 
Line, Bakerloo Line, and what have 
you, and they place a tankard on the 
spot (place) where the Sword of 
Damocles next will fall. 

With so many military strategians 
about I wonder why do not your War 
Office send out talent scouts similar 
to how football clubs do ; I must ask 
my Uncle Rameses. Further solilo- 
quation is cut off by the blonde bar- 
lady who emits a continuous steady- 
pitched blast. In the English street 
the continuous steady-pitched blast 
means All Clear, but in the public- 
inn it means All Clear Out; and so 
to bed. 

Before I fall into the arms of 
Morphia that night I bethink myself 
to post landlady’s letter next ayem. 


| 
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soldier at heart, but regards 
the non-commissioned officers of 
that day as the most repulsive 
beings he has known. Among the 
300 men in his unit were some 180 
students, and the  non-com- 
missioned officers. vented their 
especial spleen on these in ways 
which left him with an ineradic- 
able loathing of a class of men now 
best represented among the senior 
Brown Army commanders. 

Let Strasser describe some of these 
scenes for himself. “One Saturday 
afternoon in October, 1914, when we 
were all due for leave in the town, 
had our best uniforms on and the 
girls waiting outside, an enormously 
corpulent serjeant-major had us all 
on parade and shouted, ‘ Those who 
speak English or French, parade on 
the right ; those who play the piano, 
on the left.’ At that time Turkey 
had just entered the war and in our 
innocence we thought that men who 
could understand the order, given in 
French or English, of Turkish officers 
might be wanted for service with the 
Orient Army, so most of us rushed to 
volunteer. Then the sergeant-major, 
inflating his paunch and regarding us 
malevolently, said, “‘ So, and now the 
piano-players can get to work scrub- 
bing the floors, and the conceited 
intellectuals on the right may spend 
the afternoon cleaning the closets. 
The others can go out. Dismiss! ’ 
From that day, I never again paraded 
my intellectual attainments in the 
army. I went off to the closets, 


found them stopped up and in a dis- 
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G TRASSER was po cigenitely a THE GERMAN ARMY OF 19714 


Reproduced from ‘‘ Nemesis ? ’’ (Jonathan Cape, 10/6) by permission of the 
publishers and the author, Douglas Reed. 


gusting condition, and asked the 
shoemaker corporal to give me a long 
piece of strong wire with a hook at 
the end to help in cleaning them. 
While I was doing this, a corporal 
came up behind me, and said: 
‘What are you doing?’ I reported 
most obediently, ‘ I am cleaning the 
closets, according to orders.’ ‘ You 
conceited intellectual swine, get down 
on your knees and do it with your 
hands, like a soldier.’ I was com- 
pelled to lie down full length in this 


filth and clean it with my bare hands. 


Since that day I have a hatred of 
these people which nothing can kill. 
They are the SS men of to-day. The 
SS spirit was born there.”’ 

(The “SS man”’ of whom Strasser 
speaks is the black-uniformed mem- 
bers of the Schutsstaffel, formerly the 
élite corps of the Brown Army, later 
used for concentration camp duty, 
beatings-up, killings and espionage 
on the home-front in general.) 

‘Stables’ was sounded at four 
o'clock in the morning, and the straw 
had then to be cleaned. Strasser hit 
on the idea of taking a pitchfork and 
lifting the straw with it, so that the 
droppings fell through and the clean 
straw remained. Again came the 
corporal, with his abuse of the 
‘* damned intellectuals,’ and ordered 
this work, too, to be done: with the 


hands. One such man compelled a 
young recruit to drink from a spit- 
toon; the lad never got over this, 
and shot himself. 

These things are almost beyond 
belief, but they happened in Germany, 
and here you have them from the 
lips of a German patriot. I knew of 
them, and many other foreigners 
knew of them, and saw that this 
spirit, this scum, would come to the 
top if Hitler’s National Socialism 
prevailed. It did; and although I 
do not believe that such things occur 
in the German Army to-day, they 
have reappeared, as Otto Strasser 
says with perfect truth, in another 
form—the bestialities of the SS and 
their concentration camps. (I wrote 
almost exactly the same thing in 
Insamty Fair.)- 

Strasser’s worst experience was at 
the hands of a sergeant who particu- 
larly hated him, apparently on the 
same ground, that he was an “ intel- 
lectual.”’ 

At the front, in a battery position, 
in April, 1915, this man compelled 
Strasser to clean his top-boots at four 
o’clock every morning, first excreting 
in them so that he should not himself 
have to go out in the cold. Later, in 
a reserve position; he put Strasser, 
though he wasa bombardier and had 
nothing to do with the horses, to 


PILOTS, PLANES AND GUNNERS 


Reproduced from ‘“ War over Peace ’’ (Hutchinson, 12/6) by permission of the 
publishers and the author, Charles Graves. 


T is curious how most of the 
officers who have won the 
D.F.C. since the war broke out 
have the same rather hard look 
in their eye. Perhaps “‘ grave” 
is a better word. It may also be 
a_coincidence, but the seven or 
eight whom I met scarcely have 
any noticeable lids to their eyes. 
At first when I met them I decided 
that they had the kind of expression 
which you find on most matadors. 
But I told myself that this was far 
too Ethel M. Dell-ish. The fact 
remains that they have this grave 
look. Some group captains will tell 
you that they scarcely recognize 
some of their young officers com- 
pared with six months ago. They 
talk very quietly ; they have matured 
overnight—though this particular 
squadron-leader was slightly older 
than any other D.F.C. I have met. 
‘““ How good are the Hun pilots ? ”’ 
Iasked. ‘ They fly beautifully, and 
are full of guts,” he said. “As you 
probably know, they attack in single 
formation, and the same pilot will 
dive at you again and again, though 
his aircraft is riddled with bullets and 
the petrol is pouring out.” I asked 
him if it was true that there is an 
almost irresistible fascination in the 
sight of an enemy machine, which you 
have shot down yourself, going to its 
fate. He replied: “ It is quite true, 
but you haven’t time to watch it all 
the way down, because there will be 
another one on top of you at once.” 
Then I asked him what was the 
usual range at which-you engage the 


enemy, and also what was meant by 
the phrase “‘ wing-tip to wing-tip,’’ 
He replied, ““We usually engage 
them at about 600 yards down to 
200 yards. But they may be as close 
as 50 yards, and when you consider 
the speed at which we are all going 
the margin of approach is very small, 
and it is easy to collide and crash.” 
Next I asked him the proportion of 
attacks from astern compared with 
other angles. It seems that six out 
of ten times they come at you from 
astern. Three times from “the 
quarter,” which is diagonally from 
behind, leaving about once in ten 
times for a beam attack (which is 
directly sideways), and practically 
never from either bow or ahead (bow 
being diagonally from the front). 
But, my word, you ought to see 
the tiny transparent seats in which 
the front and rear gunners sit in these 
bombers! The front gunner is right 
in the nose, ahead of the pilot ; the 
rear gunner is all by himself on the 
very tail of the aircraft. And you 
should meet the air-gunners. They 
are mostly kids from 18 to 23. If 
they hadn’t gone into the R.A.F. 
they would be either winning first 
prizes in T.T. races or would be dirt- 
track riders or something. I met 
five of them at this station. Two 
were 18, two were Ig and one was 20. 
Unlike the officers, they had none of 
that gravity when you meet them 
for the first time. They thoroughly 
enjoy the excitement, are bursting to 
get a D.F.M. (one of the 19-year-olds 
had one), and only wish that they 
got more pay, like everyone else. 


cleaning horses so lice-ridden that 
some of them had to be destroyed. 
The man on this duty became covered 
with lice at the first stroke of the 
brush, with the result that his com- 
rades would not allow him in the 
dugout and he had to sleep in the 
open. An officer found Strasser thus © 
trying to sleep, heard the story, gave 
orders that he should never be put to 
this duty again, and gave the ser- 
geant fourteen days’ field punish- 
ment. When he came out, he en- 
countered Strasser and advanced on 
him, roaring, in the untranslatable 
and unprintable jargon of the parade- 
ground terror of those days, “I'll 
smear your brains on the wall for 
this.” 

Strasser drew his revolver and was 
prepared to shoot, whereon the ser- 
geant shouted, “ Now I’ve got you, 


a) 


you ,’ and had him court 
martialled. But Strasser was ac- ~ 
quitted and the sergeant again 
punished. 


This story had a sequel. In 
January, 1918, Strasser was a battery 
commander at the front and received 
a draft, including this man. He told 
him, quietly, that the old incident 
was forgotten, but that if he ever 
caught him mishandling a bombardier — 
he would have him degraded. The 
battery-sergeant-major was given 
instructions particularly to watch 
this man, who later was caught at 
the same trick. He came before a 
court martial, was degraded, and 
received five years’ penal servitude. 


ECONOMY CARTOONS 
A page of cartoons in a quarter 
of a column 


“He says he always 
fights dressed like 
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“T only want a tem- 
porary loan on it.’’ 


““ Now, what’s that to 
vemind me of ?”’ 


Their extra flying pay is actually 
tos. 6d. a week. But they have 
hopes that they may soon be raised 
to the rank of sergeants. In addition 
to six days’ leave every six weeks 
they also get three extra days. At 
the moment a number of pilots with 
war service between 1914 and 1918 
are becoming air-gunners. It has 
been found that their experience of 
dog-fights in the World War gives 
them an advantage. For, despite 
a lapse of 20 years, they have a 
sixth sense about approaching air- 
craft which they cannot see. 
compensates for the slightly slower 
“response,” or what the layman 
would term reaction, compared with 
their juniors. 


This - , 
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Reproduced from ‘‘ Good Hunting ’’ (Hutc 


: ayy FILE on manoeuvres during 


the last war, the submarines 
 £-4 and E-14 collided and went 
to the bottom. In his engrossing 
book — ‘‘'Good Hunting” — 
William Guy Carr tells of the 
experience of the crew trapped in 
‘Submarine £-4. After the col- 
lision the £-4 went down by the 
head and buried her nose in the 
soft bed of the ocean. 

Her captain (the author writes), 
Julian Tenision, finding his boat 
stuck fast on the bottom, tried first 
of all to shake her free, by alternately 
going ahead and astern on _ her 
motors and working his rudders and 
hydroplanes to their farthest ex- 
tremes, but she was held solidly in 
the soft ooze of the ocean bed just 
outside of Harwich Harbour. 

The crew didn’t give up hope, for 
they knew that their plight was 
known and that help would be sent 
as soon as possible ; but help did not 
arrive, and as they calmly waited 
hour after hour the air began to grow 
foul. To sweeten the air, Tenision 
ordered it pumped through a purifier, 
and when the oxygen was almost all 
used up, he allowed a certain amount 
of compressed air to escape into the 
boat from the compressed-air cylin- 
ders. He did this in the hope that 
the small quantity of life-giving 
oxygen it contained might enable his 
crew to last until the long-awaited 
help arrived. 


William Guy Carr. 


The hours passed slowly on and 
day turned into night, and night into 
day again. They waited patiently 
for assistance to reach them from the 
outside, but as time passed by it 
became obvious that something 
would have to be done to hurry their 
escape from the disabled submarine, 
and after a consultation one of the 
crew offered to be shot out of the 
torpedo-tube should they hear the 
movement of a vessel overhead. 

Once again they settled down to 
wait with a calm fortitude. Finally, 
they were rewarded for their patience. 
They heard the noise of propellers 
overhead, and quickly they closed 
the bow-cap of one of the torpedo- 
tubes and withdrew the torpedo. 
The brave seaman who had volun- 
teered to risk his life in order to carry 
a detailed report of their predicament 
to those waiting on the surface en- 
tered the tube. The rear door was 
closed upon him ... the bow-cap was 
opened in order to flood the tube and 
then those in the boat released the 
charge of compressed air which they 
earnestly hoped would carry him 
safely to the surface. They didn’t 
know it at the time, but the heroic 
seaman was found afterwards by 
divers with his head and shoulders 
driven into the mud of the ocean floor. 

When the air became so foul that 
their heroic Captain knew it was only 
a matter of hours before death would 
claim them all, he sat down calmly 
and wrote a clear and concise report 


THE SINKING OF SUBMARINE E-4 _ 


hinson, 16/-) by permission of the publishers and the author, 


of how the accident had happened, 
and gave in detail an account of all 
he and his faithful crew had done to 
try to save the boat and bring it back 
to the surface. 

He still had one last card to play, 
but he waited until the very last 
minute, because at best it was but a 
final gamble at long odds to escape 
death, and even if his plan were suc- 
cessful he could only hope to save a 
few members of his crew. Time 
dragged slowly on and finally he was 
forced to take the last and only 
chance. The men had remained calm 
through their terrible ordeal, but 
robbed of the life-giving oxygen they 
were sinking slowly but surely into 
the lethargy which could only end 
in death. 

Calling his men together he un- 
folded his plan. He told them that 
if those on the surface failed to get 
an air-line into the boat or raise her 
within another hour, he thought it 
advisable for them to try to escape 
to the surface through the engine- 
room hatch, and he advised his men 
to pass the intervening time writing 
a letter to their next of kin and loved 
ones. This the men did. 

Came the zero hour. Gasping for 
breath—even the slightest exertion 
tired them—the men entered the 
engine-room and shut the water- 
tight doors. The Captain gave the 
necessary orders and the sea-water 
was allowed to enter through the 
weed traps. Slowly the water rose 


inside the compartment until it crept 
up to their knees . . . then up to their 
arm-pits . . . and then up to. their 
chins. 

Everything was now ready. They 
had done all that was possible, so the 


Captain ordered them to line up | 


under the hatch according to senior- 
ity ... but the reverse order. The 
young W/T boy was placed nearest 
the hatch opening, and the Captain 


took up his position farthest away... 


and this is how the salvage crew 
finally found them, for they. were 
doomed once again to taste bitter 
disappointment, which was only 
ended when the hand of death was 
laid upon them. They released the 
fastening of the hatch, but a small 
piece of driftwood had lodged be- 
tween the hatch and the opening in 
the hull, and it was wedged in such a 
manner that it only allowed the 
hatch to open wide enough for the 
air to escape and not sufficiently 
wide to allow the imprisoned crew 
to escape with it. : 

The air went bubbling to the sur- 
face, but the gallant crew of E-4 re- 
mained below, and the cold muddy 
waters of the North Sea rushed in 
upon them, smothering out their 
lives and robbing the British Navy 
of thirty-one of its bravest men. 
Just one little stick of wood defeated 
the efforts of this band of gallant 
gentlemen who had never quavered 
during the whole period of their trying 
ordeal . . . and the memory of their 
deeds must live for ever a an 
example and inspiration to the 
generations of British seamen who 
follow after. 


fee BLY you may wonder how 
Haw-Haw came into being. 
It was in a lonely hut on a hill 
ina field—the Daily Express short- 
wave listening-post in Surrey—that 
I first heard that immortal voice. 

I had been sent there by my paper 
to organize a war-time listening ser- 
vice. I collected a staff of trans- 
lators and shorthandists, and for a 
fortnight we were at it—taking news 
bulletins in a dozen different lan- 
guages. 

For twenty-four hours a day we 
listened to the nations of the world 


AMERICA AND THE ALLIED CAUSE 


LORD HAW-HAW OF ZEESEN 


Reproduced from the book of the same title (Hutchinson, 3/6) by permission 
of the publishers and the authors, Jonah Barrington and Fenwick. 


screaming hate at one another. 

We were sick of. it—tired and 
irritable. 

Then, suddenly, when a familiar 
voice came on and said: “ This is 
Garmany Calling. Garmany 
Calling,” we began to laugh. 

We said : “ This chap tries so hard 
to be dangerous—and really, if you 
regard him in the right way, he only 
succeeds in being funny... .”’ 


Reproduced from ‘‘ Neutral War Aims ’’ (Burns Oates & Washbourne, 7/6) 
by permission of the publishers and the author, Herbert Agar, editor of 
the ‘‘ Louisville Courier-Journal.’’ 


INE out of ten Americans appear 
to be in sympathy with the Allied 
cause. It would be a mistake to 
assume that the sympathy comes 
from a conviction that the Allied 
cause is just. The plain man in 
America does not know whose cause 
is just. He is inclined to think that 
. none is just. Yet his heart is with 
the Allies for two reasons ; because 
he holds his language and literature, 
and hence his civilization, in common 
with England ; and because he hates 
Hitlerism. He is seldom conscious 
of the first reason, and he distrusts 
the second. 

He has been taught that it is stupid 
and sentimental to take sides in the 
quarrels of Europe. He has been 
taught that in the last war such folly 
and such easy sentiment seduced him 
into a painful effort for no good end. 


Be 


He believes the teaching, at least with 
the surface of his mind; therefore, 
he says that in this war there is no 
good and no bad—there is only the 
struggle for power. He tries to 
under-play his antipathy for every- 
thing that Hitler means. 

Deeper in his mind and spirit the 
acknowledged pull of language and 
of old associations disposes. him to 
the cause of Britain and France. 
The result is a graceless but honour- 
able indecision. The top layers of 
his mind are at war with his mind as 
a whole. He can explain why he will 
not fight for the Allies, why he will 
not lend them money, why he will not 
permit himself the pleasure of salut- 
ing their cause. He cannot explain 
why -his heart lifts at the defeat of 
the Graf Spee, why he resents the 
news of German victory. 


Well—this country accepted Lord 
Haw-Haw as a funny man with 
enthusiasm. 

Listeners began ringing up—asking 
at what time they could get him and 
on what station. 


Lord Donegall rang up—could he 
borrow Haw-Haw and Co. for his 
Sunday Dispatch column ? 


Paragraphs appeared in the Ameri- 
can and Paris newspapers. 


Time(American ace news magazine) 
and International News Service of 
America rang up—could they have 
full particulars of Haw-Haw and Co. 
for mailing by the next trans-Atlantic 
Clipper ? 

The variety artists, the radio 
artists, the gramophone companies, 
the news reels, the song writers rang 
up—could they have permission to 
use Lord Haw-Haw ? 


The Press began a new game— 
Hunt the Haw-Haw. Who was Lord 
Haw - Haw — really? they asked. 
Five different identities were given on 
unshakable evidence. (1) A_ well- 
known British spy; (2) an ex-mem- 
ber of Oswald Mosley’s staff; (3) a 
thirty-year-old German named Hoff- 
man, who has an English wife ; (4) a 
prince ; (5) Hans Fritsche—who is, 
in fact, a German - speaking an- 
nouncer of Berlin Radio, and noth- 
ing like Haw-Haw whatever. 

Finally, Mr. Walter Hutchinson 
suggested that I write this book. 
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Solutions on page 8 


PITCHING CAMP 


During manoeuvres recently Lt. Pipps 
was sent off with a small body of men on 
detached duty. They took with them ten 
tents, which were pitched at the end of the 
day’s march in the form of a triangle with 
four tents as the base line, as shown in the 


As, 
AS, As, 
As. As, As 
Ay A A A 


Wishing to test the intelligence of his 
men, Lt. Pipps offered a prize to the first 
one who could reverse the shape of the 
triangle by shifting the positions of three 
tents only, By reversing the shape of the 
triangle he meant, of course, that its apex 
was to be below the base-line instead of 
above it. 

Corporal Foresight was the first man of 
the detachment to show that it could be 
done, and duly received his prize. Readers 
may like to try the problem with matches 
or coins. 


CHARADE 


What! Incite an insect to run away ? 

A useless proceeding I fear ; 

But my whole sounds like it, though, truth 
to say, 

It is merely a species of deer. 

My first means “ before,’ and, 
you play, 

You will know it without a doubt ; 

My second means gallop in leisurely way, 

Like steeds on a steam roundabout. 
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DOUBLES AND TREBLES 


In the arrangement of figures shown 
here the nine digits 123456789 have been 
arranged in such a way that the number 
in the second row is double that in the 
top, and that in the thirdirow is treble the 
top one. There are three other ways of 
arranging the nine digits in this way. 

Can you discover any or all of them ? 


I 9 2 
Bras. Ours 
5 7 6 


FIFTY-FIFTY 


Each line of letters given below contains 
the first three letters of the name of one of 
our submarines and the second three 
letters of the name of another. 

Can you straighten them out ? 


MO U'R'N S 
AY LE Wasa 
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It’s not 
It’s just 


No, drivers, 


don’t worry. 
another new-fangled road sign. 
a way of showing that seeing’s not always 
believing. 


Compare the distance from _A to B 
with that from B to C. Then answer 
these questions :— 

Is: (a) A to B longer than B to C? 

(6) A to B shorter ? 
(c) Both the same ? 


SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND 


Insert in the upright columns the four- ; 
letter words described by the clues, leaving 
blank the horizontal row, numbered It. 
When this has been done, write in No. 11 
the name of a town ‘‘ Somewhere in 
England ”’ that will turn all the four-letter 
words into five-letter ones. 


Clues 
. Young horse. 
sicet fall 
. Possess. 
. Oily substances. 
. Employer. 
Stuff. 
Attitude. 
Timid animal. 
. Small nail. 
. Water pipe. 
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CLUES ACROSS 
1. What Adolf will soon be begging for. 


(4) 


6, Keep clear of him or you’ll get it in 
the neck. (4) 


g. It’s guaranteed to put the wind up the 
enemy. (9) 


10. Take one if you’re thirsty. 


~~ 


(4 


i: ha 


[N our last notes we said that 

names familiar in 1914-18 were 
again filling the news. In the 
German push of March, 1918, the 
Church Army lost over 100 huts 
and centres. In a letter which 


Mr. Lloyd George wrote at the 
time he said that the Church Army 
had ‘most daringly placed its 
huts very near the front line.” 
History repeats itself. It is no 
military secret when we say that 
yet once more the Church Army 


ne 
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Church Army Notes 


REVEILLE CROSSWORD No. 2 | 


rr. Star men at sea ? 


(4) 


One expects him to have foreign 
ideas. (5) 


The Allied Army doesn’t know the 
meaning of the word. (6) 


Something to bring back from the 
battle. (6) 


Eventually Germany will be forced to 


(6) 


T2. 


ry. 


18. 


IQ. 


d : 
- 0 so 


21. He’s only half a 


(6) 


man! 


. Is it eaten slowly 


(5) 


in France ? 


Boe pa La 


an sae 27. It might be a 
sauce ree 
Cage ee 29. Gontents of 
ale Bs ee ance 
stick. (4) 
Pele 30. Instrumental in 
ae the downfall of 
ATE eee 
31. Mope for a 


change.. (4) 


It has more than 


(4) 


32. 
two feet. 


has suffered through the “ push- 
fullness’? of the Germans; for a 
good half of the centres established 
in 1940 have been overwhelmed in 
the present enemy offences. But 
in 1918 the Church Army followed 
on the heels of the victorious Allies, 
and huts and centres of all kinds 
were established in the very for- 
ward areas once more. And more 
also. The Church Army, let the 
enemy and all concerned remem- 
ber, went as far as Cologne and 
other towns in the Rhineland. 


CLUES DOWN 

1. What the Nazis will never do! (4) 

2. Descriptive of that smart French 
girl (4) 

3. Pull the vessel! (3) 

4. ae ai which service you are in. 
6 

5. Something for Tommy to speak French 
with. (6) 

6. It has explosive possibilities. 


(4) 


8. It’s all up when you’re at your last 
one. (4) 
. Obviously not a lady’s gun. 


. Lamed_ perhaps, 
soldier. (5) 


15. This vehicle might follow Annie, we 
hear. (5) 


. The base deceiver—no wonder he gets 
the cat! (5) 


. Pretty dangerous when Mac and Ian 
get together. (6) 


(anag.). (6) 
. The right kind of stools to provide 
rest for the army? (4) 


. A useful sort of line for oil supplies. (4) 


(3) 


7. Quarters for the general. 


(5) 
but coveted by a 


Ou wHlis age'+ 


. One jumper your wife will never knit! — 
(4) 

26. You wouldn’t expect to find it in the 

Christmas pudding! (4) 


musketeer ’’ ? 


(3) 


. Name for a “‘ 


(3) 
. A piggish sort of place. 


We know that another piece of 
history will repeat itself also. It 
will not be long before the Church 
Army makes up the losses ; there’ 
will be the cheerful centres again 
and a cup of tea ‘‘as mother 
makes it.” 


Mobile canteens are a feature of 
this war—an innovation. The 
Church Army has lost some of 
these also in Flanders; but who 
knows, perhaps this type of work. 
for the happiness of the serving 
soldier may be recommenced even 
earlier than the hut and centre 
- work. The Church Army will have 
a good try. 
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ABOUT COURTS MARTIAL 


Legal Advice for the Forces 
by Our Barrister Correspondent 


from the ordinary convicted civilian’s 
right to appeal. An appeal has to 
be specifically asked for and made, 
whereas in the case of court martials 
the review of proceedings is auto- 


ISCIPLINE \1s\ at) the ‘very 
basis of Army life. In the 
interests of discipline many things 
are forbidden to the soldier which 


are permitted to the civilian. But 
in war-time its urgency and signifi- 
cance is increased a thousandfold. 
The nation is counting on the 
forces for its very existence, and 
certain offences against discipline 
take on a particular gravity which 
they could scarcely have in time 

of peace, e.g., ‘‘ using words calcu- 
lated to create unnecessary alarm 
or despondency,”’ or ‘‘ shamefully 
abandoning any place or casting 
away arms.” 

How fairly are offences against 
discipline tried? How does the 
system of trial by -Court Martial 
work? Such was the question con- 
sidered in great detail by an Air Vice- 
Marshal, a General, an M.P. and 
three K.C.’s, who formed a com- 
mittee appointed by Parliament to 
consider the matter and whose report 
was published only a short time ago. 

‘It is gratifying to read that after 
a very thorough investigation of 
prevailing conditions the conclusion 
reached was that “‘ on the whole the 
existing system worked out satis- 
factorily and did substantial justice.” 

But not quite everything in the 
garden is lovely and they have many 
recommendations to make. Though 
it is impossible to give effect to these 

-in war-time, yet they are worth 
noting and the simpler ones which 
do not entail any fundamental re- 
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organization should be brought in 
without further delay. 

For instance, the report points out 
that many soldiers charged are not 
always familiar with their rights with 
regard to trial and procedure, and 
that “‘ steps should be taken to ensure 
that there should be on the wall of 
every guard-room and cell a printed 
card explaining in simple language 
the rights of a soldier when charged.” 

Two other reforms should be cap- 
able of being introduced even in war- 
time. The report says that the 
“comparative inefficiency’ of de- 
fending officers was particularly 
stressed, and also the complaint that 
whan an accused asks for a particular 
officer to defend him he is too often 
told that the services of that officer 
are not available. The recommenda- 
tion is made that “the strongest 
possible efforts should be made to 
see that such officer is available.” 

The comparative inefficiency in 
legal training should certainly not be 
allowed to continue, particularly at a 
time when so many barristers and 
solicitors are being conscripted and 
there is all too little scope in the 


services generally for their specialized 
training. The availability of any 
particular officer, however, must of 
necessity be made still more uncer- 
tain by war conditions. Another 
recommendation that should not be 
delayed is that those accused who 
are without adequate means should 
be given free legal aid. 

The most important part of the 
report is concerned with the ques- 
tions of appeals. It is pointed out 
that when a conviction is made by a 
court martial, it is automatically 
reviewed in the office of the Judge 
Advocate General, where the pro- 
ceedings are critically examined by a 
professional staff of legal experts for 
the purpose of making sure that there 
is no defect in point of law invalidat- 
ing the proceedings. 

The discovery of any such defect 
results in the prompt quashing of any 
conviction. The conviction is then 
reviewed by various other authorities 
and the accused has the right to 
petition any of the reviewing authori- 
ties, including the Army Council and, 
finally, His Majesty the King. 

This system is, of course, different 


The services of our legal correspondent, a barrister, are free to members 


of H.M. Forces. 


180 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


If you want advice, write to him, c/o ‘‘Reveille,’’ 
_ Mark your envelope ‘‘ Barrister.’’ 


AD teeth are regarded as a 

crime in the Services to-day, 
and there is no excuse for any 
soldier, sailor or airman who is 
found guilty of that crime. 
authorities . have accomplished 
what doctors and dentists have 
been trying to do for years—they 
have brought home to every man 
the seriousness of defective teeth 
and the importance of regular 
dental treatment. That treat- 
ment is provided, free of charge, 
in the Army, Navy and Air Force, 
and can be taken advantage of by 
every serving man. 

But prevention .is always better 
than cure, and it is important to see 
that your teeth are kept clean by 
regular brushing, and to remember 
that they were given you to be used 
and not merely to look pretty. 

If you don’t use them, naturally 
they begin to decay and fall out, 
feeling that they are not wanted! 
What’s the use of providing you with 
good, nourishing food if you just 
swallow it down in lumps without 
chewing it? Good food swallowed 
in lumps is good no longer ; it lies in 
the stomach and ferments, giving rise 
to all sorts of trouble and unpleasant- 
ness;:\ 

You must not forget that, although 
your health depends primarily upon 
the food you eat and the way you 
digest it, the teeth form the first and 


The * 


THOSE TEETH OF YOURS 


Notes by the M.O. 


most important part of the digestive 
apparatus. It is this first step that 
counts. Ifthe teeth failin their duty, 
the whole apparatus is put out of 
order. 

For this reason the cure of indi- 
gestion, in nine cases out of ten, is 
brought about by attention to the 
teeth. Again, have you ever noticed 
how commonly bad teeth and chest 
troubles go together ? 

The air that goes down the lungs 
has first to traverse the teeth, tongue 
and throat; if the teeth are un- 
healthy, however pure the air 
breathed in may be, it is immedi- 
ately fouled in its passage through 
the mouth. Every breath is thus 
infected, and as we breathe some 
fifteen times a minute, a good deal 
of bad air gets down into the lungs 
in a very short time. 

Now I hope you all begin to realize 
the vital importance of keeping your 
teeth in good condition or, if they are 
defective, of having them seen to 
without delay. I hope also that you 
will never neglect to spare a couple 
of minutes night and morning for the 
job of brushing them. 

After all, you probably spend quite 
a lot of time every day brushing your 
boots so that they sparkle and shine 
and catch the appreciative eye of the 
sergeant-major ; surely it is at least 
as important to give as much time 
and attention to your teeth, for your 
own sake as well as for the sake of 
those with whom you associate ? 


M. D. 


THE BEST TEETH POLICY 
Made 


Myr 


matic, and on top of that the accused 
has the right to petition. 


But the report says that a sense of 


grievance is often fostered by the 
present practice that where a peti- 
tion is not acceded to, a letter is 
written to the petitioner just giving 
a simple negative without giving 
reasons. 


The report recommends that just 


as a Court of Appeal gives reasons, 
so ought the reviewing authorities. 
There should, however, be a limit to 
the possible number of petitions, 
which can at present be made 


ad lib. 

The really pivotal recommenda- 
tion is a technical one relating to the 
status of the Judge Advocate General, 
and a complete re-organization of 
this office so as to exclude the possi- 
bility that the same persons who 
prosecute should at the same time 
judge in any cause. Not that this 
happens in practice—such an -ele- 
mentary breach of justice would 
never be tolerated. But as things 
are organized at present, and as 
certain officialregulations are worded, 
the impression is given that prose-. 
cutor and judge are all one and the 
same body, namely the Judge Advo- 
cate General and his staff. 

Among other recommendations are 
the addition of fines as an alternative 
punishment for certain offences. 


des 


Would you give 4d. a month for teeth like hers? You 
would? Well, this young woman reckons she uses 4 Tek 
toothbrushes a year, costing her 4/- more than 4 ordinary 
shilling brushes, i.e., 4d. a month. She thinks that is 
@ very inexpensive guarantee for teeth that no money 
can replace, ever. 


4SHAPE - 1SIZE - 1 PRICE 


The toothbrush with a PLAN 


Whereas other toothbrushes baffle you by 
being made in all sorts of shapes and sizes and 
at all sorts of prices, the TEK toothbrush is 
made in one shape, one size, at one price, to 
do one thing perfectly — to clean your teeth! A 
dentist designed TEK. Afterwards 92 dentists 
out of 100 agreed that it was an improvement 
on other brushes. You can pay less than 2/- 


for a toothbrush, but don’t expect a TEK. 


SURGICALLY 
CLEAN 


SEALED 


2-2 


MADE IN 
ENGLAND 


and guaranteed by JOHNSON AND JOHNSON 
(Gt. Britain) Ltd., Slough and Gargrave 
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FILMS TO SEE 


General Releases 


Best of the week is “‘ The Earl of 
Chicago,” a tough ganster drama 
you're bound to like. Robert Mont- 
gomery is the American ganster, who 
gate crashes into the House of Lords, 
but finds himself put “ on the spot.” 


* * * \ 


No. 2 is “ A Chump at Oxford.” 
Your old friends, Laurel and Hardy, 
spend a term at one of Oxford’s more 
select colleges. Hearty and hilarious. 


* * * 


No. 3. Rex Harrison and Karen 
Verne, a lovely newcomer, co-star in 
“Ten Days in Paris.’”’ An exciting 
spy drama set in the Maginot Line. 
As good as they make ’em! 


* * * 


No. 4. ‘‘ They Came by Night.” 
Will Fyffe as an irascible old Scots 
jeweller, who gets blackmailed by a 
gang of jewel thieves. Tedious, but 
blowing up a bank comes as a humor- 
ous climax. It gave me ideas.... 


* * * 


No. “ That’s Right, You're 
Wrong.” This introduces a new face, 
Kay Kyser, America’s latest master 
If you can understand it 
all, you'll be amused! 


* * * 


At the foot of the bill, in London 
only, is ““ The Road to Singapore.” 

Last, but not least, eh? You've 
said it! What a picture! I’d walk 
miles to see it. Bing Crosby, La belle 
Dorothy Lamour and Bob Hope are 
allin it. Your ribs will be sore after 
it. I never laughed so loudly or at 
such length! 
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In Town To-Night 


THE SHOP AROUND THE CORNER, 
RITZ 


This will make you forget all your 
troubles—a simple little film about 
the staff of a small Hungarian shop 
in Budapest. 

They have plenty to eat, lots of 
minor love troubles, and their sense 
of humour is grand. James Stewart 
and Margaret Sullavan are the two 
lovers—thank goodness Destry Rides 
Again. I don’t think even Casanova 


could have taught Jimmy much | 


about getting one’s girl! 
PASTOR HALL, CARLTON 


Here comes “that man” again 
with his prison camps and _ the 


beating up of those who don’t yell 


mbei. Hitler,”! 

Preacher Pastor Hall, magnifi- 
cently played by Wilfred Lawson, 
tells the Nazis just where they get 
off. In the end they get him, but 
not before the gallant parson has 
given them the “ woiks ”’! 

Remedy—drop a bomb on Adolf’s 
breakfast plate one morning. It’s 
even more effective than the sternest 
sermon! 


WINDOW IN LONDON, 
LONDON PAVILION 

Don’t ever let your sister marry a 
magician, boys! They’re as jealous 
as hell, up to all the tricks, and they 
like to make one disappear into the 
bargain. 

Lovely Sally Gray married the 
great Zoltini, and even that splendid 
lover, Michael Redgrave; couldn’t 
save her. 


Anna Neagle is Britain’s Royal Lady of 
the Films, and without question she has 
done more to put British films on the map 
than any other English star. 


Originally one of Mr. Cochran’s loveliest 
young ladies, using the name of Marjorie 


| Robertson, she soon got discovered and has 


never looked back since. Her greatest films 
are, of course, Victoria the Great and 
Sixiy Glorious Years, to say nothing of 
her romantic réle of Nelly in Nell Gwynne, 
when she wore a hat seven feet in diameter. 


She is now in Hollywood playing the 
title rdle of Irene in the musical play of the 
same name. 

An expert dancer, Anna loves dogs and 
has a most pardonable weakness for a 
second helping of roast beef ! 


SOLUTIONS 


CHARADE 
ANTELOPE. 


DOUBLES AND TREBLES 


5 A Wy 5 il at 
438 546 654 
657 819 981 


FIFTY-FIFTY 
URSULA and SALMON. 


SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND 
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Captain Wah 


TO THIS WEEK’S PUZZLES 


PITCHING CAMP 


The solution is shown in the drawing 
below. 


“* REVEILLE ’’ CROSSWORD No. 2 


Across.—1. Pact. 6. Thug. 9. Hurri- 


cane.i):10; Swigs (11. Tars?-Vi12. Ahen, 
17. Defeat. 18. Trophy. 19. Disarm. 
21. Ger-man. 24. Snail. 27. Axis. 29. 


Slip. 30. Parachute. 31. Poem. 32. Yard. 


Down.—1. Pass. 2. Chic. 3. Tug. 
4. Armlet. 5. Accent. 6.T.N.T, 7. Head. 
8.Gasp. 13.Lewis. 14.Medal. 15. Lorry 


16. C-he-at. 20. Maniac. 21 
22. Camp. ' 23. Pipe. 25. Flea. 
28. Sam. 29. Sty. 
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For Sally got some lead in her 


pretty tummy and the great Zoltini 
got what was coming to him. I’d 


brave the Siegfried Line just to see 
Sally. 


VIGIL IN THE NIGHT, GAUMONT 


Like to come on a tour of the 
hospitals with Carole Lombard as . 
your nurse ? 

And how! Let’s pray we break 
our legs on a slippery corner, for 
Carole is the loveliest Sister mine old 
eyes did ever see, and the way she 
takes your temperature... 

Carole fights a plague in the film 
and wins through. She also gets a 
husband, handsome Brian Aherne, 
and becomesassistant matron. ‘‘ Miss 
Lombard, do please give me some 
more castor oil !”’ 


GEORGE AND MARGARET, WARNER 


Marie Lohr and Judy Kelly make 
your ribs sore in this sparkling 
comedy. What laughs—what situa- 
tions—you'll be tickled and pickled 
to death! 

Oliver Wakefield is excellent, too. . 
If I had my way, I’d send a copy of , 
this film to every camp in England. 
It is good enough to compensate one 
for the price rise in mild and bitter. 


JOHN A. STEEL. 


Soup toga 
give the troops 


Symington’s Soup is the soup to give the 
troops. It is made in a jiffy under any 
circumstances, and is as delicious out of a 
dixie as from a soup plate. One packet of 
Symington’s Soup slipped into your pocket 


or knapsack makes an ideal extra “‘ standby 
ration ”’ ready for instant use in the trenches, 
in camp, in billets or at home. There are 


15 favourite flavours. 


. Geisha. 5 


: | : Ee 2°. & 5S” A PACKET 
Send in your problems.. Any suitable 


will be published. 
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Ces, 


W. Symington & Co., Ltd., Market Harborough 
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